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allowance for nationality, race, century, circumstance, and all 
the other elements which have to be taken into account. 

The wonder of his work is, how justly he seems to have 
weighed and measured all these considerations ; that so com- 
prehensive a view should have been taken of any country by 
a foreigner; that so deep an insight, so broad a sympathy, 
should exist for a past epoch in a man of a different time ; 
that questions, involving issues so delicate, complex, and ad- 
verse, should be treated without prejudice or partisanship; 
that his enthusiasm should never mislead him, nor his keen- 
ness turn to cynicism. His style is easy, simple, and pleasant ; 
he has the solidity and thoroughness of his countrymen, the 
acumen and picturesqueness of a Frenchman, the clearness 
and humor of an Englishman. Of the absorbing interest, the 
captivating charm of the main topic, as it appears in these 
pages, no review or abstract can give the feeblest notion ; we 
linger over them even when we have reached the last, and 
leave them with full acquiescence in the author's assertion 
that the Renaissance on the whole produced a symmetry in 
the development of individual man, and a harmony between 
him and the conceptions of a new and glorious art, which en- 
nobled life as neither antiquity nor medievalism had or ever 

could have done. 

Sarah B. Wister. 



Art. VI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Unzeitgemasse Betraehtungen. Von Dr. Fbiedrich Nietzsche, 
Ordentl. Professor der classischen Philologie an der Universitat 
Basel. Zweites Stuck : Vom Nutzen und Naehtheil der Historie 
fur das Leben. Leipzig : Verlag von E. W. Fritzsch. 1874. 

In this the second volume of his Unzeitgemasse Betraehtungen, Dr. 
Nietzsche shows a very warm feeling against some of the hobbies of 
the present day ; and while it is the unwise study of history that 
more especially excites his wrath, he takes occasion to denounce a 
great deal of the shallowness of modern culture. Certainly he makes 
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a very good showing. Humility is not one of the marked traits of 
this age, and it requires no supernatural illumination to detect traces 
of pretentiousness in modern thought and assertion. A disciple of 
Schopenhauer must be a very inapt pupil if he cannot find something 
to wail about, and he must also be very indifferent to half of his mas- 
ter's art if he cannot raise up his voice in tuneful lamentation. Leav- 
ing aside the merits of his philosophy, it cannot be denied that Scho- 
penhauer's literary influence has been a good one in showing the Ger- 
mans the advantages of an eloquent style, and his successors have 
been wise enough to imitate their master in this important matter. 
Nietzsche writes well, and, except for occasional, almost incoherent 
bursts of denunciation, his book is very readable. At times, it must 
be said, his passion is in lamentable tatters. Those who can be pa- 
tient* with his oratorical excesses, however, will find much to repay 
them ; certainly Nietzsche gives his readers food for thought, even if 
he fails to convince them that he has put his finger on the source of 
all our troubles. 

As we have said, he denounces the excess to which we carry the 
study of history. He does not affirm that we should wholly abandon 
its pursuit, but that, carried too far, it destroys the intellectual 
soundness of individuals, and so of nations and civilizations. Before 
explaining the method by which such havoc is caused, it will be allow- 
able to make mention of the circumstances under which historical in- 
vestigation can be commended. In the first place, knowledge of his- 
tory is of use to the active men who fail to derive consolation and 
instruction from their contemporaries. Such persons will get their 
pleasure from reading about the nobly endured persecutions of pre- 
vious great men, but they run the risk of fancying that the future 
will bring to pass the exact conditions of the past, — an error which 
is to be carefully guarded against. 

The study of history is also of service to a second class, those, 
namely, who need to have their emotions of piety and of patriotism 
encouraged and directed by knowledge of all that has gone to the 
making of their country, to the establishment of its liberties, to pre- 
serving it from its enemies, etc. Those who pursue historical studies 
from this impulse, learn the value of the hard-won benefits they so 
easily enjoy ; they must be cautious, however, and avoid a too supersti- 
tious regard for what is unvenerable in the past. A third benefit, 
one, too, which is very liable to pass into harmful exaggeration, is to 
be got from the critical study of history, which shall help to rid us of 
the errors of the past. Such, much condensed, are the benefits to 
be derived, according to Nietzsche, from history. He is more elo- 
quent about the harm it does. 
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The charges he brings against modern culture are, for the most 
part, well deserved. He sees in the modern man of to-day a creature 
of whom it can be more truly said that he knows about cultivation, 
thau that he is cultivated. Our culture, he says, gets no further 
than thinking and feeling about culture, it never rises to any deter- 
mination about culture. An ancient Greek would be obliged to con- 
fess that a man of to-day has historical culture ; but if he were to say 
that a man might be cultivated so far as possessing education goes, 
and yet be without inner culture, he would find no one to agree with 
him. Modern culture depresses the force of individuality? Like civil- 
ization it tends to produce uniformity ; opinions in all aesthetical mat- 
ters are echoed like vapid platitudes. The knowledge we have of the 
past gives us the power, or makes us think we have it, to judge criti- 
cally of the present. For the enthusiasm necessary for the accom- 
plishment of any task we substitute prophetic knowledge of the little 
to which it would probably amount if the attempt were made to carry 
it out. If anything is suggested to us, instead of trying to do it, we 
feel our pulses, look at our tongues, and write accounts of the way 
the proposal affects us. We have become self-conscious to an extent 
which was unknown to our ancestors ; we demoralize ourselves and 
those about us by looking at everything in an ironical spirit. Such 
are some of the most noticeable characteristics of the present day, 
and, unhappy as they are, they are the result, according to our au- 
thor, of excessive historical, training. 

How justifiable it is to put the blame on history, and to expect the 
cure from less ardent devotion to historical study, is a different ques- 
tion. That Nietzsche is in the main right in his fault-finding, it 
would be hard to deny. Every one is conscious of, or can perceive 
with a little reflection, the intense self-satisfaction which culture 
pours into the hearts of those who are fortunate enough to possess it. 
It brings with it the lulling delusion that the cultivated man can no 
longer be caught by pretentious shams as were our ancestors when 
the world was young ; and proud of this opinion, he looks condescend- 
ingly on others, thinking he alone has guessed the secret of life. But 
how can he be taught better ] There is one thing to be learned from 
the much-abused study of history, and that is that a change of such 
moment can no more be effected by good advice than it can be by 
legal authority. It would be impossible now to abandon the study 
of antiquity. That has become one of the essential conditions of 
modern life ; one niight as well try to annihilate our past, as to de- 
stroy our interest in it. There is one thing we need not do, and that 
is despair of the world yet. It will probably survive even the ecu- 
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temptuous indifference of those who at present inhabit it. What is to 
be done is to bear up under our historical knowledge, and, assimilat- 
ing that, to look with such wisdom as heaven may have given us, or 
our study taught us, at what in life is yet unsettled. As Nietzsche 
says, the Greeks learned to " organize chaos," by devoting themselves 
to cultivating what they had within themselves, and not, as we do, 
by neglecting that, and accumulating numberless facts and statistics 
about other people. 

This outburst of Nietzsche's, with all its exaggeration, is timely 
and interesting. He sounds a much-needed note to interrupt the 
tiresome flattery and self-congratulation with which it is the fashion 
to speak of the present day. His book deserves reading and consid- 
eration. 



2. — Urkunden zur Geschichte des deutschen Hechtes fur den Gebrauch 
bei Vorlesungen und Uebungen. Herausgegeben von Hugo Loersch 
und Richard Schrobder, unter Mitwirkung von Alexander Reif- 
perscheid. I. Privatrecht. Bonn : Adolf Marcus. 1874. 

This work offers a very suggestive example of German university 
instruction. The method consists in making practical exercises in 
legal cases keep pace with theoretical instruction in abstract rules. 
It has produced excellent results in Germany, as it has in America 
where, as in the Harvard Law School, it has taken root and flour- 
ishes. As yet neither England nor America have fairly conceived of 
treating private law as a purely historical university study, although 
it must be evident to the most superficial observer that there is noth- 
ing in history which has so much intrinsic value as law, seeing that 
mankind has created nothing but its law for the foundation of society. 
In Germany the study of law is habitually pursued from the histori- 
cal point of view, and the volume above mentioned is a specimen of 
the mode of treatment. It fills an important gap in the study of 
Germanic law, which, as must always be kept in mind, is, for the most 
part, either through the Normans or Anglo-Saxons, an integral part of 
English law. This collection is intended to put under the historian's 
eye a series of documents arranged in an order that is at once chrono- 
logical and systematic. Hereafter it will be easier to form a more 
clear and life-like idea of the development of institutions in the face 
of the monuments that reflect them. A similar work has been done 
for English constitutional law by Mr. Stubbs in his Select Charters. 
Thus, little by little, something approaching to system and organiza-. 
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